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EDUCATION FOR LEISURE AS WELL AS FOR VOCATION 



ALTHEA A. PAYNE 
Oak Park and River Forest Township High School, Oak Park, Illinois 



A wise member of my family, because he is a staunch Democrat, 
faithfully reads the Republican New York Sun every evening. It 
was some such motive as this which prompted me to take a course 
in educational sociology at Columbia three summers ago. Being 
a dyed-in-the-wool believer in liberal education, I felt that six 
weeks with one of our foremost advocates of vocational training 
would be good for me. But such is the perverseness of human 
nature that I emerged from the course still firmly believing that 
for my subject at least the cultural aim is sound, still retaining my 
old distrust of the narrower objectives of business and commercial 
English. 

All educators agree that liberal education is essential for the 
boys and girls who are to enter colleges and, later, professions. The 
difference of opinion comes with regard to those students who in a 
year or two — in four years at most — will be thrown upon their 
own resources. Many educators feel that the vast heterogeneous 
mass of boys and girls who now crowd our high schools, so soon 
to feel upon themselves the pressure of earning their own living, 
may obtain most direct benefit through specialized training in 
vocations. It is the first purpose of this paper to show that if 
students who have behind them family traditions of scholarship 
and culture, before them four years of college training with all 
the broadening influences and associations which college life 
brings, if these need general and not vocational education, much 
more do the boys and girls need it whose only opportunity is a 
scant year or two in high school. 

We shall limit our discussion in this paper to the field of English. 
With the world in the midst of a second great industrial revolu- 
tion education for leisure seems a very timely theme. Eight 
hours a day with four hours on Saturday — i.e., forty-four hours per 
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week — has come to be the normal working time. Allowing eight 
hours for eating, dressing, and getting to and from work, which is 
the estimate of the English authority, Clow, there remains a total 
of fifty-two hours, not including Sundays and holidays. And there 
is a movement to cut the number of working hours per week to 
forty-two hours! What will the wage-earner do with those fifty- 
two hours, plus Sundays and holidays? Present industrial and 
social conditions present, then, a very direct and urgent problem 
to our schools — the training of our youth in the wise expenditure 
of their leisure. Upon the use which these men and women of 
tomorrow make of their increased financial resources and their 
extended leisure rests in no small measure the safety of our democ- 
racy. Since each person's benefit to the community depends not 
only upon his productive power, but upon how he spends those 
hours when he is released from shop or factory, it is our duty as 
educators to equip the boys and girls in our care with interests and 
ideals that shall urge them to use this leisure profitably. It is our 
problem to aid them in cultivating tastes for innocent pleasures, 
to help them establish responses to the nobler forms of enjoyment, 
so that development and strength may result from their recreation 
and not waste and possibly crime. At best only a small percentage 
of our population attends high school at all. This small group 
ought later in some measure to give tone and color to their com- 
munity. Just in proportion as an individual can enjoy a beautiful 
painting, exquisite music, a good play, or a fine book, just that far 
cheap and unwholesome pleasures fail to attract. "Show me how 
you spend your leisure time and I will show you what manner of 
man you are," is no idle saying. 

Since the saloons are closed, statistics show that immorality 
has increased. This is conclusive proof that we need to educate 
for leisure. These men have no resources within themselves; few 
healthy interests outside their work. Nature abhors a vacuum. 
Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands and empty brains. 
Many a social upheaval, many a crime, has been the result of utter 
boredom — lack of proper outlet for the abundant vitality of youth. 

"We have no sense of responsibility in regard to the pleasures 
of young people," writes Jane Addams of Hull-House, Chicago, 
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"and continually forget that amusement is stronger than vice and 
that it alone can stifle the lust for it. We all see about us much 
vice which is merely a love of pleasure gone wrong — the illicit 
expression of what might have been not only normal and recreative 
pleasure but an instrument in the advancement of higher social 
morality." 

A grave responsibility, which we cannot shake off if we would, 
rests upon us as teachers. The influence of the church unhappily 
is no longer broad enough — it reaches only a restricted number — 
and the home is too busy with other things. It devolves upon the 
school, then, in large measure to establish interests, attitudes, 
ideals, and aspirations that will promote wise recreation in leisure 
hours. Every normal wholesome interest is a safeguard against 
useless expenditure of energy or against positive wrong. 

Believing then that in this commercial age it is the privilege 
and the obvious duty of every English teacher in our country 
to stand for something higher and better than mere material and 
financial standards, and recognizing our peculiar opportunity 
because of the subject-matter with which we deal, we must face 
the question, How shall we English teachers educate for leisure ? 

Obviously, first, by teaching our boys and girls to read. Carlyle 
says, "All that a university can do for us is still but what the first 
school began doing — teach us to read." For what sum would 
you sell your own love of reading ? It is beyond price. There is 
no day so dreary that a good book does not brighten it, no grief 
so deep that one turns in vain to a beloved author for help. The 
pressure of financial anxiety may be upon us, illness may come, 
friends leave us, those dearest to us be swept away, but while mind 
is clear and life lasts this remains a priceless possession. "How 
do people bear it who do not care for books?" said a friend when 
deep grief came. "What do they do ? I think I could not go on 
living if I could not turn to books." "What would my mother 
do," said another friend, "if she did not delight in reading? All 
these years she has been cut off from active life." 

How we go to books in time of stress. Hugh Britling writes 
from the mud and realism of the trenches : 

We read of course but there never could be a library here big enough to 
keep us going. We can do with all sorts of books, but I don't think the ordinary 
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sensational novel is quite the catch it was for a lot of us in peace time. Some 
break towards serious reading in the oddest fashion. Old Park, for example, 
says he wants books you can chew; he is reading a cheap edition of The Origin 

of Species I want something about fauns and nymphs in broad low 

glades. I would like to read Spenser's Faerie Queen. I don't think I have 
read it, and yet I have a very distinct impression of knights and dragons and 
sorcerers and wicked magic ladies moving through a sort of pre-Raphaelite 
tapestry scenery — only with a light on them. And there is a book all about 
gods who were in reduced circumstances but amidst sunny picturesque scenery. 
Scenery without steel or poles or wire. Any book about Greek gods would be 
welcome, anything about temples of ivory-coloured stone and purple seas, 
red caps, chests of jewels, and lizards in the sun. So send me some books, 
books of dreams, books about China and the willow-pattern plate and the 
golden age and fairyland, and send them soon and address them very 
carefully. 

What a lonesome old age the man who does not care to read is 
laying up for himself; how utterly dreary will be illness. Our 
own Lowell writes: 

Have you ever considered what the mere ability to read means ? That 
it is the key which admits us to the whole world of thought and fancy and 
imagination ? To the company of saint and sage, in their wisest and wittiest 
moments? That it enables us to see with the keenest eyes, hear with the 
finest ears, listen to the sweetest voices of all time? More than that, it 
annihilates time and space for us. 

Can we do a greater service for our pupils than to teach them 
to love books ? How many of these boys and girls will learn ever 
really to delight in reading if we let the golden opportunity of 
school days slip by? I turn to Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
191 7, No. 2, Reorganization of English in Secondary Schools and 
find stated: 

The immediate aim of high-school English is two-fold: {a) To give the 
pupils command of the art of communication in speech and in writing, (b) To 
teach them to read thoughtfully and with appreciation, to form in them a taste 
for good reading and to teach them how to find books that are worth while. 

We come then to a question of method. How shall we teach 
them to read — to love good books, " the precious life blood of master 
spirits" as Milton calls them? First, the surest way to develop 
appreciation in others is genuinely to feel appreciation one's self. 
Love of the true, the beautiful, cannot be taught directly but it 
ismost s urely contagious. That teacher who sincerely loves books 
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will communicate this love to her classes. They will uncon- 
sciously catch some of her own feeling. She will say little about 
it, will be reserved in her expression of appreciation, will not stress 
the emotional or drag out into the light of day their personal 
attitudes and reactions, knowing the shyness of children. Above 
all she will not attempt to force upon them her own estimate or 
urge them to say that they like a given book. To do so promotes 
antagonism and insincerity. Love of beauty in art or literature 
is a tender plant, often of slow growth. We must be willing to 
take time and to be patient. 

Then, too, we must meet the children where they are and 
gradually develop background, capacities, tastes. It is futile to 
try to lead the child from where "he isn't to where he doesn't want 
to go," as one teacher has aptly stated it. To insist upon George 
Eliot and Scott before the soil is prepared is sometimes to instil 
a real aversion to good literature. If enjoyment does not result 
from a study of books the real purpose toward which we are working 
is lost. Professor Baker, of Columbia, writes: 

If the main interest of the selection as he [the teacher] sees it, is beyond 
the reach of boys and girls, he had better pass the selection by. Some girls 
will get the quaint humor and the gentle pathos of Cranford; most boys will 
not. The self- questioning of George Eliot's heroines is too analytic and too 
excessively moral for boys and girls. George Eliot, except for Silas Marner, 
belongs to the college age. The conceits of the Elizabethan and Cavalier 
lyrics presuppose a background of general reading and special interests which, 
for most people, postpones them indefinitely. 

We must assume, then, that children have a varying social 
inheritance and adapt material to the needs of a given group. 
I happened to be teaching one year in a country village in the 
southern part of Ohio, in the center of a farming community. I 
had a large group of Freshmen from homes where the daily paper 
and the family Bible were the only literature, and the children 
remind me as I think of them now of a paragraph from an article 
by Dorothy Waldo in the English Journal entitled "English for 
Peter." 

I think it was when Peter and I were reading the Idylls, that I asked him 
to describe how Gareth looked as he left Camelot. "He looked all right," 
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mumbled the boy. But I had my finger on the lines where "Gareth ere he 
parted flashed in arms," and I nagged. "Was he in knightly costume?" I 
hinted. "No'm," returned the blushing Peter, "he was in the clothes he wore 
in the daytime." Then it developed that the lad had never seen a picture of 
a knight in glistening armor. Was he to blame? After all, imagination is 
only a new combination of remembered experiences. Can you, for instance, 
imagine what a Piblogatelle looks like ? Probably not ; I have just invented 
it for the occasion. You have never seen a picture of it. 

My problem, as I saw it, was to establish the beginnings of a 
literary background and to awaken the first faint stirrings of a 
love of books. I regarded it absolutely essential that the children 
enjoy their work. We began with Treasure Island, which we read 
rather rapidly for the story, the adventure, tracing through in 
class with much zest the succession of events. It went very well. 
We dramatized three scenes and presented them rather crudely 
at a class party to the great delight of the children. Next we 
read Ivanhoe, which presented greater difficulties. I recalled 
Bacon's famous statement, "Some books are to be tasted, others 
to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested." I 
decided that for this particular group of Freshmen, Ivanhoe was a 
book to be tasted. So we read it very rapidly as Scott himself 
used to write, pausing on no details but pushing on to the big 
scenes. Often I told them briefly the content of descriptive 
material and omitted those pages in the reading assignment. 
Since, as Professor Thorndyke says, "The enjoyment of work- 
manship is so rare among young students that nothing here need 
be said of it," we talked of the people in the story, not the char- 
acters; what they did, not the plot. 

The Merchant of Venice we read entirely from the point of view 
of the stage. Most of these children had never seen a play, but 
by pictures, crude blackboard drawings, and extempore acting of 
scenes in class they came to have some elementary knowledge of 
the great dramatist's purpose and some real enjoyment of the play. 
The Lady of the Lake presented greater difficulties than the others. 
We began with the story, omitting all introductory poetic material, 
and we read the poem together in class with no assignments to be 
prepared outside — how I blessed Fairchild and his Teaching of 
Poetry for that suggestion. It has proved true more than once in 
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my experience that children do not know how to study a difficult 
poem alone. If the teacher insists upon their preparing outside 
assignments in the beginning, they will promptly hate it, because 
they do not understand how to accomplish what is required of 
them. If, however, the teacher works with them in class, no 
prejudice is established and they may be led a step at a time into 
an understanding and appreciation of its purpose and beauty — 
witness Milton's U Allegro and II Penseroso. By the end of the 
year there had come to my crude little Freshmen some slight 
background and the germ of an interest in books. So I felt that 
my experiment in meeting the child where you find him had paid. 

Modern literature is excellent as a beginning in awakening a 
love of reading. Considerable range of subject-matter must be 
provided to fit varying needs. The files of the English Journal 
afford numerous articles stressing the value of the current magazine, 
the newspaper, and present writers of fiction. The opportunity 
here can scarcely be overestimated. Most of our boys and girls 
will find their adult reading limited to periodicals and newspapers. 
Few will be inclined in their hours of leisure to turn to solid reading 
or to the longer stories in fiction. They will snatch a few moments 
between times to read an editorial or a short story. What greater 
service can we render them than to teach them the difference 
between the good and the cheap in current literature and to give 
them a taste for the good ? 

Yet in our zest for literature that awakens spontaneous interest 
in the child we should not forget that he will readily take pleasure 
in types above the level of his "unguided enjoyment" if we lead 
the way. It would be a great error to substitute current literature 
for classics — those masterpieces that have stood the test of time. 
Let me add President King's suggestive receipt for the develop- 
ment of appreciation, "Would you care for the best in literature 
and art," he says, "stay in the presence of the best — appreciation 
will surely come." 

Second, in educating for leisure through literature we must lead 
the boys and girls into high ideals of life and conduct. The taudry, 
the cheap, the evil will then fail to appeal in hours of recreation. 
I turn again to Reorganization of English, and find, as a special 
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purpose of the study of English, " to cultivate high ideals of life 
and conduct through literature of power." And again, 

The study of literature should arouse in the minds of pupils an admiration 
for great personalities, both of authors and characters in literature. No man 
is higher than his ideals. Human beings grow unconsciously in the direction 
of that which they admire. Teachers of English must, then, consciously work 
to raise the pupils' standards of what is true and fine in men and women. 
The literature lesson must furnish the material out of which may be created 
worthy and lasting ideals of life and conduct. 

But the greatest tact is necessary in the pursuit of this aim. 
Literature must be used impersonally in the establishing of moral 
standards. The teacher should keep herself in the background as 
far as possible and let the great personalities of literature speak 
directly to the child. He must not be made self-conscious. Direct 
moral teaching often repels and antagonizes him. He resents being 
preached at. But no one sees better than high-school children the 
truth revealed in good literature, and no one is more anxious to 
live up to these conceptions. The teacher does not need to draw 
conclusions. In fact, as adults resent the explanation of the joke 
tacked on to a funny story, so children resent the teacher's "point- 
ing the moral to adorn the tale." Much of the best morality comes 
unconsciously from living with great literature. It is a record of 
the living soul of a nation, its ideals, its aspirations, its struggles. 
This living soul will speak to the child if he is sympathetically 
brought in touch with the best literature of his race. More effective 
than many maxims about love of country is a particular act of 
patriotism, glowing and vital in the hands of the capable teacher. 
More potent than many sermons about kindness to animals is 
such a story as Mark Twain's A Dog's Tail or The Bar Sinister by 
Richard Harding Davis. Absolutely no comment is needed. 
Better than a dozen direct moral precepts upon courtesy and fair 
play is Booth Tarkington's Monsieur Beaucaire. What high-school 
boy or girl does not feel a lofty ambition to strive for success and 
social service when he reads Franklin's Autobiography? How 
their hearts respond to the appeal of their soldier brothers as 
voiced by Lieutenant Colonel John McCrae: 

If ye break faith with us who die, 

We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 

In Flanders fields. 
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Again if we are wise we make no comment. What a fruitful 
source of clean and wholesome standards of conduct are Shake- 
speare's plays. Shakespeare, who never intended to be a moralist, 
but who, because his great artistic sense was so fundamentally- 
true, could never, as Coleridge puts it, " render that amiable which 
religion and reason alike teach us to detest, or clothe impurity in 
the garb of virtue." We need not trace for our boys and girls in 
his plays the havoc that wrong brings. Each sees it for himself. 
Again do you wish to teach courtesy to woman, care for the weak, 
love of truth, loyalty, chivalry ? Let the Idylls of the King speak 
for you. Instances might be multiplied, but each teacher will 
find her own material. I need not remind you that all will not 
be smooth sailing. Abundant failures and mistakes there will be. 
But never must we yield to those periods of discouragement which 
come to every teacher who really sees the greatness of her respon- 
sibility and opportunity. Results in this field cannot be measured 
and are not always apparent. We must have faith. As De 
Quincey says, "We owe to the books we have read many a thousand 
more impressions than we can trace back to them. They mould 
us through life." Our part as teachers, then, is to bring the boys 
and girls within the circle of this influence. 

In closing may I remind you of Shelley's view of poetry — a 
fountain forever overflowing with waters of wisdom and delight, 
purifying and elevating mankind with its beauty and truth, bearing 
the same relation to moral health that a stream of pure water does 
to the general health of the community. Over the entrance of 
one of the old halls of Harvard was placed this inscription, "He 
shall never earn a dollar more who enters here." No, but what 
shall he earn? Breadth of view; sensitive response to the beauti- 
ful; innocent and wholesome habits of recreation; love of books, 
those fireside companions in hours of leisure; aspirations; ideals; 
moral standards. 



